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was left with them.” 









‘When there is no wood, the fire goeth out, and 
when there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth.’ 
The feelings attending my mind were very trying, 
but I could not get from under the exercise, without 








contention might be overcome, seeing we are bound 
to forgive one another on the penalty of not being 
forgiven by our heavenly Father: and our dear 
Saviour said, ‘ When thou bringest thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.’ After 
supplication to the Lord, the meeting ended, I be- 
lieve, to good satisfaction.” 

“ First-day, the 6th. Attended Salem meeting, 
and admired to see so many people where lately it 
was all a wilderness. In this meeting, much exer- 
cise and labour fell to my lot, for promoting atten- 
tion and obedience to the Divine principle of light 
and truth in the hearts of all, and I felt my mind 
clear of the meeting. 

“ After attending meeting at Beaver, in Penn- 
sylvania, we rode to the house of J. W., in Alle- 
gheny county, whose only daughter has lately 
changed from a gay, fashionable girl, to be a reli- 
gious member of the Society of Friends. It is mat- 



























































THE FRIEND. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; 
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In the evening she had a religious opportunity 
at a Friend’s house, where a number of young peo- 
ple were collected, of which she says, “ In looking 
over the dear young people present, I had to recur 
to the many days I had spent in vanity during my 
youth, notwithstanding the early visitations of Di- 
vine love to my soul, so that yet at times I feel 
abashed when I consider that, for want of yielding 
obedience in my youthful days, I fall so far short 
of what I might have been; and my mind being 
religiously impressed, I had to exhort the youth to 
give up in unreserved obedience; and afterward the 
Friend’s wife expressed her desire that the young 
people present might remember the testimony which 
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“From this house there rode with us on horseback, 
to the next meeting, twelve or thirteen Friends. 
Soon after I took my seat in the meeting-house, 
my mind was arrested as with the noise of strife, 
and these words revived and rested with me,— 


labouring for love and unity, and that the spirit of 
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ter of joy to me, whenever I behold among the dear| was favoured to arrive in peace and safety, enjoy- 
youth any who appear engaged to promote the|ing a precious reward for her dedication and faith- 
dignified cause of God and the gospel of his dear|fulness under circumstances of peculiar difficulty 
Son; and as the cross is great, so doubtless will|and discouragement; in all which the merciful 
their crown be also.” support and protecting care of her heavenly Father 
“ Left Pittsburg, and passing through Youngs-|had been conspicuously manifest to her humble 
town, crossed Chesnut Ridge, and put up at a ta-|admiration. 
vern, where they informe! us a great company of| In the First month, 1815, she returned the cer- 
soldiers had lodged. It is distressing to my feel-jtificate granted to her by the Monthly Meeting, 
ings to consider the sorrowful effects of war. The|and produced minutes from Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
destruction of property is great, but not to be com-|and some of its branches, informing that her gospel 
pared with the dreadful loss of life. When I con-|labours among Friends there had been acceptable 
template the tenderness and care of parents over|and edifying. 
their innocent children, and think how many, whom} In the Eleventh month of the same year, she 
the protecting arm of Divine goodness has enabled | obtained a minute from her Monthly Meeting, ex- 
them to raise to manhood, fall victims to cruel|pressive of unity with her concern to pay a religious 
wars, which proceed from the lusts and envyings| visit to Friends within the limits of Burlington and 
of wicked men, their ambition and avarice, how| Haddonfield Quarterly Meetings, New Jersey; 
mournful is it—and alas! what is still more awful| which service she was favoured to accomplish to 
to contemplate, is the case of the poor soul that is|her own peace, and returned the minute in the 
thus hurried out of time on the field of battle!” First month, 1816. 
Writing of their journey across the mountains,} About this time she received a letter from a mi- 
she remarks on the difficulty they had in procuring |litary officer, high in command, whom she had met 
food for themselves and horses, in consequence of a| with at Chilicothe, Ohio, and for whose religious 
company of soldiers having marched from Pitts-|welfure she had felt much concerned. It is as fol- 
burg for Baltimore a few days before, and being|lows, viz : 
but a little way before them, had consumed all the “ Chiticothe, January 6th, 1816. 
food that could readily be obtained. “ Respected Friend,—You will no doubt be sur- 
“ About one o'clock we came to a large brick-|prised when you receive this letter; but when you 
house, where we stopped and endeavoured to get|learn the circumstances that give rise to it, you 
some breakfast, but were refused, on our first ap-|will not, I hope, consider it an unwarrantable 
plication. I sat in the wagon, and heard my com-|liberty that I have taken. Sometime in the fall of 
panion interceding for something to eat, and telling| 1814, while on a tour through the State of Ohio, 
the landlord that we had had but one meal’s vic-| you visited this town, at which time I was boarding 
tuals for two days past, during which we had been|at B H ‘s, where I saw and became par- 
steadily travelling in the cold, there being ice and|tially acquainted with you. 
snow on the mountains, but the landlord said the| “At that time I had the honour of bearing a 
soldiers had eaten all up. I got out of the wagon,}commission in the army of the United States, and 
and, walking toward the door, asked the landlord |was preparing to march for Detroit. It was at this 
if we could not have some refreshment. Why, ma-|time you seemed to manifest a friendly interest in 
dam, said he, the whole army lay here last night,|me, and were kind enough to aid your manifesta- 
and we have nothing left; you know it is war time,|tion of it, by your good counsel, for which my 
and war makes hard times. I told him I knew it}grateful bosom now beats with gratitude sincere. 
did, and that the very mercies of war are cruel.|'‘Ihis is the reason why I write, and I again entreat 
There was an officer standing by, a stranger, who] you not to consider this as an intrusion, but rather 
heard our conversation, and seemed to pity us,jas the effusion of a grateful heart, ever thankful 
and said, Walk in, madam; you shall not go away|for advice or counsel coming from any source. 
without your breakfast. Then, turning to the land-| “ And now permit me through the medium of 
lord, he said, ‘ Give them their breakfasts; you can|this letter to tender my unfeigned thanks to you 
do it well enough.’ We went in, but tlie women said|for your friendship. If a request dictated by sin- 
they were so fatigued they were hardly able to do|cerity can with propriety be granted, I would ask 
anything; yet would try, and they did give us an|an answer to this letter. Advice coming from a 
excellent meal. source [proved] profitable by experience, will be 
“Seventh-day, 26th. Resumed our journey early,| received by your friend with unfeigned satisfaction, 
and passed through Stoystown before the volun-|and I should request it the more, on account of the 
teers were ready to march, and now being fore-| disinterested source from which it emanates. 
most, we could get our meals in season. “Farewell. May peace, productive of plenty, 
“Third-day, 6th of Twelfth month. Went to|long bless our happy land; and may you, my 
Sadsbury meeting, where I was much exercised on| friend, live to glorify your Creator through the lat- 
the subject of the Pharisee and the publican going} ter periods of your life, and finally enjoy everlast- 
up to the temple to pray. Many living desires|ing glory, through a Redeemer. 
were felt for the spiritual welfare of the assembly,} “ Permit me to subscribe myself your grateful 
and I joined in offering up the tribute of praise} friend, A.C. L., 
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and thanksgiving to Him, who is worthy forever- “ Cincinnati, O.” 
more,”’ To this letter Rebecca Hubbs returned an an- 
From this place they proceeded home, where she|swer, only a part of which has been preserved, viz: 
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THE FRIEND. 





“Woodstown, Second mo. 14th, 1816. | me of that reward which is in store for the right-| 

“ Respected Friend,—I received thy letter, dated! cous—for those that are labouring above every 
First mo. 6th, and willingly devote a little of my) other consideration to be redeemed from the bon- 
time tocomply with thy request. But I have not} dage and the iufluence of corruption, so as to escape | 
the tongue of the learned, nor the pen of a ready|the pollutions of this world, and in the end receive 
writer, to convey my mind to any, either by word| a crown immortal.” i = ” is 
or writing, and must desire thy favourable con- 
struction of my letter while I impart a little of my 
mind to thee in the simplicity of Truth. 

“The delights of this world, in years past, very 
much estranged my mind from the subjects that (Continued from page 397.) 
ought to have engaged my attentionevery day, and| Another magistrate reports to him, that the ad- 
I may say with the Psahnist, that ‘betore [ was|vancement in the condition of the labouring class 
afflicted, [ went astray.’ But having obtained|is unmistakably apparent. “The peasantry who 
mercy from the Lord, through the redeeming love} were formerly woused to domestic comfort and a 
of his dear Son, I am in duty bound to speak well|state of independence, are now otherwise circum- 
of his excellent name; though at times 1 am beset|stanced. A very large number of them are own- 
with trials as on every hand, while called upon to|ers of freehold properties, on which they are com- 
tread with awe on sacred ground; being truly sen-|fortably located. ‘They also own a large number 
sible I have nothing of my own to boast of, save|of horses, hogs and other live stock. ‘They trade 
weaknesses and infirmities. 

“The feelings excited in my heart, while pass- 
ing to and fro in your land, were too deeply im- 


(To be continued.) 
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which they cultivate in such abundance, that boats 
are constantly conveying cargoes of yams, cocoas 
pressive to be easily erased. War and rumors of|and plantains to the port of Falmouth in the 
war sounded in every quarter. I think I shall ever| parish of Trelawny, where they are scarce and in 
remember, while memory remains, something of the} great demand. ‘Lhe vessels employed in this 
weight of exercise which my mind passed through,| traffic are almost exclusively their own property. 
and the feelings of pity which, unsought for, came|The degrading practice of concubinage has been 
upon me for the poor military men in the field and| forsaken by a large number, who have embraced 


extensively in the native products of the parish,|stamp and creak well.” 





foreheads, black and sparkling eyes, aquiline noses, 
and lips with only a slight pout, are not uncommon, 
though others of the same race are more like apes 
than human beings. Both men and women, she 
tells us, are seldom to be seen except in the most 
becoming attire; the dress of the women generally 
consisting of a printed or cotton gown, with a white 
handkerchief tied around their heads like a turban 
and a neat straw-hat trimmed with white riband, 
But on high days and festivals, it must be owned 
that the splendour of the negro array is npt in the 
purest taste. One of the writers on the West In. 
dies was shocked by seeing a negress who actually 
was adorned with pink stockings, yellow shoes, and 
a bonnet of green, trimmed with pink, and dis- 
playing a blue rose with silver leaves! Silks, 
satins, muslins, and erapes are plentifully used, 
and even the “ gentlemen” will occasionally come 
out in a truly glorious costume ; with velvet collars, 
radiant waistcoats, and boots expressly made “ to 
They all carry umbrellas, 
silk if possible; and pocket handkerchiefs, with 
one end making its appearance from the coat- 
pocket. We are told, however, that the love for 


and sensibility are increasing in the female sex. 
In their names the march of inte!lect has extin- 
guished the Pompeys, Sambos and Darkeys of 
former days, and now the shining pickaninnies re- 


Es colours is disappearing; and that modesty 


elsewhere; though many of them, through the| the marriage state; and the weekly publication of|joice in the appellations of “ Adeline Floretta,” 


power of habit, seemed indisposed to that which| intended matrimonial alliances, is proof that matri- 
is good, But ‘ to err is human; to forgive, Divine;’} mony among them is on the increase. They con- 
and under a sense of the love of God to souls uni-|tribute more largely than any other class to the 
versally, my spirit often breathed in sceret suppli-| general taxation of the parish, and not a few enjoy 
cation to God that the blessing of preservation,| and exercise electoral rights. Generally they may 
and the extension of Divine mercy, might attend) be said to be a fair specimen of the working people 
them, as I have been passing about among them, |of this island, (Jamaica;) willing and tractable, 
“ And although I and my fellow-travellers, Zion-| civil and obedient, confiding in those who employ 
ward, through this world of uncertainties, may be | them, often toiling on estates for weeks and months 
accounted fools or despised; and though, as I have|in expectation of reward, but in many instances ill 
learned, bonds and afflictions betide the gospel, yet! requited for their labour and confidence by disap- 
I rejoice in suffering; and still desire in humble! pointment and non-payment.” 
dedication to bear the cross of Christ in obedience| ‘The number of such settlements established since 
to the Divine will. I hope thou wilt excuse my emancipation is almost incredible. Within eight 
freedom if I mention that at the time I saw thee} years of that event, nearly two hundred villages 
in Chilicothe, at the house of B iu , l of the kind we have been describing had been 
viewed thee as one whose greatest concern and ex-| built, and full 100,000 acres of land had been 
ercise of mind were in a degree hid from human| purchased by the negroes of Jamaica alone. A 
eyes, and fully known only to the Lord and thy) statement was read in the House of Commons in 
own soul. A secret language did bespeak to my’ 1842, by Lord Stanley, (then colonial mivister,) 
mind that the Lord had dealt bountifully with thee,! that “it would appear wonderful how so much had 








“ Rosalind Monimia,” ‘Alonzo Frederick,” &c. One 
cannot but smile at these little affectations; but 
all this shows a progress towards refinement and 
civilization, though some of its offshoots are laugh- 
able. ‘The same may be said of their manners, in 
which a surprising improvement has taken place. 
e The uncouth address, and sullen aspect and car- 
riage of the slaves, has been replaced by a great 
deal of graceful ease and kindliness towards stran- 
gers, and a politeness and respect to each other, 
Inch may often approach extravagance, but is 





much better than the rough address so common in 
jmany parts of England among the working classes, 
‘No negro peasant-meets another, without exchang- 
ing salutations and inquiries. Age is particularly 
vencrated, and the noisy little negroes at their 
sport will stop, while one of their old people is 
passing with “ How d’ye ma’m,” and “ How d’ye 
my picnee,” is the courteous reply. Every one 
praises their generosity and kindness. To the 
miserable pauper whites, who abound in some of 


| 


and the desire accompanied, that the excellent) been accomplished in the island, in building, plant-|the West Indies, they are often known to act the 
talents committed to thy trust might not be wasted ing, digging and making fences. The number of! part of guardian angels. They will work for them, 


in the field of battle. And now, mayst thou not! freeholders who have become freeholders by their 
fall a victim to vanity, false pleasure, ambition or accumulations and industry in the island of Ja- 
avarice, which, alas! is the case with many who} maica, amounted in 1840 to 7,340. 
suffer their minds to be taken captive by the spirit) It is usual to fancy that the free negroes desert 
of this world, the estates to squat upon wild lands; but although 
“May thy talents be occupied in and according this has occasionally been the case, by far the 
to the Divine will; and when we adopt this course,! greater number of them have bought land, and 
and pursue it, however the natural bearing of the|that at a good price, for their settlements. And 
inclination may oppose, yet having the full assent|the negro proprietor is just as proud of his own 
of the understanding in the all-important work of| home and freehold as any Englishman might be. 
salvation, the inclination is often made quiescent,|The names they give them may be taken as a 
and the spirit is forming for the skies, which is in-|slight indication of their feelings: “ Content my 
deed the one thing needful; for here we have no| own,” “Comfort Castle,” “ Happy hut,” “ Thank 
continuing city. God to see it,” &e. One is mentioned by the Rev. 
“What will it avail any to have a name enrolled) Mr. Philipps as being entitled “ Occasion Call,” 
in the book of fame, if it is not written in the| which the owner explained thus: “If any person 
Lamb’s book of life? I wish thee every spiritual) hab business wid me, him can come in; but if him 
blessing and every temporal one that may be con-| don’t want me in pottickler, me no wants him com- 
sistent with thy advancement in best things. I write| pany, and him no ’casion to come.” 
not as supposing that anything can flow from my| In appearance many of the negroes have by no 
pen that will be new to thee. I am a weak vessel) means a disagreeable exterior. In fact the clever 
—but knowledge is not wanting to thee. I find it) authoress of “Antigua and the Antiguans’” de- 
needful to be daily on the watch-tower, lest worldly |clares that many of the Creole negroes may be 
cares, and the concerns of time and sense beguile | termed very good-looking. High and well-formed 





| feed them, clothe them,without the slightest prospect 
jof receiving remuneration. They are rising, too, 
with rapidity in the social scale, and would seem 
\to be fit for any kind of employment. 

Mr. Baird mentions, that in the legislatures of 
many of the islands there are already sundry 
negro members as well as many gentlemen of 
colour. When Mr. Bigelow visited Jamaica, there 
were ten or a dozen coloured men in the legislative 
assembly, which consists altogether of about fifty 
members; and the police force, the officers of the 
Penitentiary, the officers of the Courts of Justice, 
as well as some of the barristers, were coloured 
men ; and we believe they have since been freely 
admitted to the magistracy and to political office. 
The old prejudice against African blood is disap- 
pearing, though under slavery it was intensely 
strong; so much so that the coloured people were 
not allowed to be buried in the same church-yard 
iwith the whites. Nay, at St. Johns, in Antigua, 
‘the church-bell was not allowed to be profaned by 
tolling for the demise of these degraded people, 
‘and a smaller one was actually provided for that 
Purpose ! 
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Year by year, too, education is making way ;| 
and though in some districts it is complained that) 
the negroes do not show eagerness to obtain school- | 
ing for their children, from others very satisfactory 
reports are sent; aud the governors, almost with- 
out exception, state that crime is diminishing in 
the islands. The negroes are guilty of a great 
deal of petty pilfering, and they are also regard- 
less of truth; but happily, drunkenness is not one 
of their prevailing faults; nor are they given to 
deeds of violence or of deliberate villainy. They 
are a merry, light-hearted and kindly people; 
somewhat shallow and thoughtless, and with the) 
faults that come of that character; but docile, 
orderly and peaceable. 

We must now conclude. We trust the reader 
will agree with us in thinking that the facts of the! 
ease prove: First, that if emancipation might have 
worked better, had due preparation been made for 
freedom, this was the fault not of the abolitionists | 
but of the planters. Secondly, that the lack of 
labourers has been very troublesome in some locali- 
ties, but has not amounted to a severe grievance, 
and has not arisen from the indolence of the ne- 
groes. ‘Thirdly, that the crash of 1847 and the 
ensuing years was not caused by emancipation; 
but was caused by the fall in the price of sugar, 
consequent on the Act of 1846, and the concur-| 
rent events. Each of these propositions is of im- 
portance. But the two main conclusions which are 
enforced upon us by our investigation, are these : | 
The one that slavery and monopoly were bearing | 
the West Indies to ruin; the other, that under} 
free labour and free trade, they are rising to wealth. 
Under slavery and monopoly the labouring class 
was miserable, and was perishing miserably. Un- 
der slavery and monopoly, the owners of the soil 
were reduced to the greatest pitch of distress. 
The state of affairs which had arisen under this| 
old dispensation, had rendered a rash some day| 
inevitable. But when once that blow had fallen, 
and the old things had passed away, and the new| 
things had come, then the inherent virtue of the| 
principle of freedom became manifest; and it is 
now working out the most beneficent, the most 
astonishing—what a few years ago would have 
seemed the most incredible—results. Wisdom has 
been justified of her children. Seeking only to do} 
the thing that was right and noble, seeking not to 
please herself, but to do justice,—England set free 
her slaves. It is plain, that but for that measure, 
her colonies would have sunk to irretrievable de- 
struction. It proves now that by that measure, 





governor is sending home of their thriving state—| Meeting of Ministers and Elders at Philadelphia, I 
such is the reward to herself, as well as to them,) was largely opened to recommend a steadfast con- 
which England is reaping from a generous, self- duct with justice, and a single eye to Truth and its 
denying, christian policy. honour at all times; and to set forth the service of 
—_—+.-—__— \elders and pillars in the church, showing how a pil- 
’ lar standing upright would bear a great weight; 
Selections. but if it leaned to either side, it would bend, and 
Example in Trade and Business.—In the! perhaps break before it was set upright again; 
earlier part of Benjamin Middleton's life, it was| warning both ministers and elders against party 
needful for him to enter into trade; but his de-) making and party taking, advising them as careful 
sires were so bounded by the precepts of the gospel,| watchmen to guard the flock, as those who must 
that he did not attempt, although it was in his be accountable for their trust; in particular not to 
power, to extend his business beyond the provision) dip into differences, the ministers especially, either 
of what would be sufficient for the comfortable ac-|in the church or private families, but to stand clear, 
commodation of his family, and a life priucipally| that they might have a place with both parties, to 
devoted to the service of his divine Master. His| advise and counsel, and so they might be of service 
humble endeavours were so blessed, in regard to} in reconciling those who were at variance. I had a 
his outward undertakings, as instructively to bring) concern to caution the ministers, in their travels, 
into view that encouraging declaration, “ The steps| not to meddle with differences, so as rashly to say, 
of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and He this is right, or that is wrong, but to mind their 
delighteth in his way ;” nor shall they that seek| own service, guarding against receiving any com- 
him, want any good thing—Page 61, vol. iv.,| plaints of Friends’ unfaithfulness before a meeting, 
Piety Promoted. which I had found very hurtful to me; for such in- 
Obedience to the still small Voice—Dear fellow-| formation without a careful watch, may influence 
pilgrim in the christian journey, whoever thou the mind to follow it rather than the true gift.— 
mayst be, and whatever be thy circumstances, 1) Sumwel Bownas, 1728. 
strenuously urge upon thee the most absolute and) Life and Practice—Preaching is but an in- 
entire surrender of thyself to the faintest checks,! formation, to reach the witness, or stir up the 
the slightest enlightening of the Spirit of God upon| pure mind by way of remembrance, being as the 
thy heart and conscience. Thou wilt, in this way,) suburbs of religion; but life and practice, in a 
attain to a knowledge of thyself, as well as a know-| performance of doing God’s will on earth, the 
ledge of the Most High, which will impart to thee; sced being raised that delights therein,—this is 
a tender sensibility of the least sin, quite incon-| the substance, even the very essence and marrow 
ceivable to the rash, self-willed, and presumptuous,| of the matter; in the enjoyment of which both 
mere nominal religionist. Perhaps thou art not; male and female come to have the seal of the Spi- 
aware, (most certainly thou art not, if thou hast) rit, that we are his people, and concerned in our 
never in some degree experienced it,) how rapid| day for God’s glory.— Robert Barrow, 1691. 
and clear, as with a sunbeam, are the revelations 
of danger, which this divine teacher makes mani-| Jd/ of Meteoric stone—The fall of meteoric 
fest to the lowly-minded, watchful, obedient child stone is much more frequent than is generally be- 
of God. “ All things that are reproved, are made lieved. Hardly a year passes without some in- 
manifest by the light; for whatsoever doth make| stances occurring: and if it be considered that only 
manifest is light. Wherefore, he saith, Awake thou) a small part of the earth is inhabited, it may be 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ) presumed that numbers fall into the ocean, or on 
shall give thee light.” the uninhabited part of the land, unseen by man. 
Worldly Wisdom and Grandeur.—I continued! They are sometinies of great magnitude; the vol- 
about two weeks in the city, visiting meetings as! ume of several has exceeded that of the planet 
they fell in course, being mostly low and pretty| Ceres, which is about seventy miles in diameter. 
much discouraged in my mind with a deep sense of, One, which passed within twenty-five miles of 
mine own weakness, the greatness of the work! London, was estimated to weigh about six hundred 
which was before me, and the mournful state of the) thousand tons, and to move at a velocity of twenty 
church, as it appeared to me, in London. I had) miles a second ; a fragment of it alone reached the 
but little openness as to ministry, yet endeavoured earth. The obliquity of the descent of these met- 
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she has set them on the way to prosperity and|to wade along as patiently as [ could; it appear-|corites, the peculiar substances of which they are 


happiness; that not only are the former slaves en- 
joying a degree of comfort and independence al- 
most unparalleled, but that our own trade with these 
islands is becoming of higher and higher value. 
They are yearly enriching us more and more with 
the wealth of their fertile soil. Instead of being 
the plague of statesmen, the disgrace of England, 
they are becoming invaluable possessions to the 
British Crown. Never did any deed of any nation 
show more signally, that to do right is the truest 
prudence, than the great deed of emancipation. 
And in her dealings with the negro race, both in 
the West Indies and in Africa, England having 
only thirsted for the right, has already begun to 
find the wisdom of that course. The fight for 
freedom has been fought amid great discourage- 
ments; fora time there were heart-breaking draw- 
backs to the success attained. But it has been 
fought with a good courage. And now the spread 


ing to be my principal business then to suffer with composed, and the explosion accompanying their 
ithe oppressed seed, mourning with a sensible rem-| fall, show that they are foreign to our system. 
‘nant, who, I could perceive, had sackcloth under-| Luminous spots, altogether independent of the 
neath, for the prevalence of worldly wisdom and| phases, have occasionally appeared on the dark 
\grandeur in that great city; the little, low, meek part of the moon; these have been ascribed to the 
thing, which, by the power of God, was exalted| light arising from the eruption of volcanoes, and 
amongst us in the early time of our being a people,| therefore it has been supposed that meteorites 
was in too general a way overlooked and disre-| have been projected from the moon by the impetus 
garded; and man’s will and wisdom taking its| of voleanic eruption. It has even been computed 
place, was grown very high, assumed the govern-| that, if a stone were projected from the moon in a 
ment in a large degree, where the wisdom of Cod | vertical line, with an initial velocity of 10,992 feet 
formerly bore rule. But this did not prosper; in-| in a second—more than four times the velocity of 
stead thereof, greater waste and desolation pre-|a ball when first discharged from a cannon—instead 
vailed. The breathing, panting babes after hea-|of falling back to the moon by the attraction of 
venly sustenance were greatly discouraged, being! gravity, it would come within the sphere of the 
ready to say, All is gone! The glory is departed| earth's attraction, and revolve about it like a satel- 
from Israel! Whatcanbedone now? But I saw|lite. These bodies, impelled either by the direction 





they were to be raised in the Lord’s time, as an 
army to fight his battles against the uncircumcised 





of commerce and civilization in West Africa, the 
happiness of the West Indian peasantry, the im- 
proving agriculture, the extending trade of these 
islands, the cheering news which governor after 





in heart and ears; and that the victory over that 
spirit was to be obtained through sufferings.—Lon- 
don, 1748, John Griffith. 

The Duties of Watchmen.—At the Half-yearly 


of the primitive impulse, or by the disturbing action 
of the sun, might ultimately penetrate the earth’s 
atmosphere, and arrive at its surface ; but itis much 
more probable that they are asteroids revolving 
about the sun, and diverted from their course by 
some disturbing foree— North American, 
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For “The Friend.” 
THE OLD PATHS. 

Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls. But 
they said, We will not walk therein. Also I set watch- 
men over you, saying, Hearken to the sound of the 
trumpet. But they said, We will not hearken.—Jer. vi. 
16, 17. 


The Lord bade the Jews, in their backsliding days, 
To search and inquire for the old paths and ways: 
The good way, the way which their forefathers trod, 
When they walked in the peace and the counsel of God. 
He told them if on in this pathway they prest, 
That they for their souls should find safety and rest. 
But they said, by their acts of presumption and sin, 
We will not that path ever stoop to walk in. 
He set them true watchmen, to guard them around, 
And bade them give heed when the trumpets should 
sound. 
But they answered him proudly, divested of fear, 
We will not e’en hearken the trumpet to hear. 
Then judgment was given on them from the Lord, 
The fruit of their doing in slighting his word: 
Though they offered rich incense from Sheba,—sweet 
cane 

From a far distant country, their offerings were vain. 
Frankincense and spices no sweetness could lift, 
For the heart of the giver went not with the gift. 
No sacrifice could his pure justice abide, 
From such as, in heathenish customs or pride, 
From the paths of their fathers, turned wilful away, 
With the followers of Moloch or Baal, to stray. 

And now in our weakness, the Saviour has told 
His people to stand, to inquire, and behold 
The path, the good way, which he opened of yore, 
Which the sons of the morning have trodden before. 


“THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Christianity in Madagascar. 
(Continued from page 309.) 

“The sympathy of her son with the christians, 
and his adoption of their faith, is said to have been 
exceedingly offensive to the queen, who has re- 
garded him as being the victim of the incantations 
or witchcraft of the christians. This feeling, height- 
ened perhaps by unfavourable representations from 
the political rivals of the prince, her son, may have 
hastened the violent persecution which occurred in 
the year 1849. In this fearful season of extreme 
trial, more than 2000 persons were implicated ; 
many were subjected to heavy punishments, and 
eighteen individuals, including some of high rank 
and station, were put to death. It was, indeed, a 
time of the most severe sifting which the perse- 
cuted church in Madagascar had yet been called 
to pass through; and numbers, as might be ex- 
pected during such a season, deserted from their 
ranks. On the other band, scarcely had the fierce- 
ness of their persecutors begun to subside before 
others who had witnessed the uncomplaining spirit, 





the patient suffering, and the heroic constancy of 
the christians, were drawn, notwithstanding the 
prospect of almost inevitable suffering, or death, to 
seek admission to their fellowship. 

“ Although since the year 1845, there had been 
but little communication with Madagascar, yet, 
whenever opportunity offered, intercourse had been 
maintained between the natives in the island, and 


He hath promised sweet rest, and redemption from sin, (their fellow-sufferers in exile at Mauritius. In 


If bearing His cross, we would follow therein. 
But many, too many, continue to stray 
From the Cross and the Peace in a broad widening way. 
His watchmen’s loud trumpets they love not to hear: 
They see no occasion for warning or fear. 
The foes of whose coming, the trumpet tones tell, 
The world, its religions and fashions, please well. 
Though the spirit and power of the Truth, these forsake, 
They have worship and offerings abundant to make. 
Their works as sweet incense from Sheba, are brought ; 
But their labour of mercy availeth them nought, 
Whilst with spirit unhumbled they will not obey 
The call of their God to the plain, narrow way. 
Oh! the way of the cross they must ever despise, 
For their judgment from outward appearances rise ; 
With earth-joy delighted, they care not to know, 
How from fountains of sorrow, refreshment can flow ; 
Or how thorns of denial, and suffering, can prove 
Rich jewels of light, in the crowning of Love! N. 
dees 
For “The Friend.” 


Lines suggested by the Hymn, “I would not live 
alway.” 


We shall not live alway, then why do we mourn, 
When the roses we gather are pierced by a thorn? 

Though the blessing we crave be forever denied, 
And the cross in its place, His love doth provide. 


We shall not live alway, our trials will end, 
When greeted at last by our heavenly Friend, 

When the storm and the whirlwind their fury have spent 
O’er the reed almost broken, so low was it bent. 


We shall not live alway, tho’ dreary our life 
Full soon will be finished, its toils and its strife ; 
The days may seem long, but the years they are few, 
And the rest that remaineth is blessed and true. 


We shall not live alway, the tears that we shed 
For the loved and lost, for the dying and dead, 


Will be wiped from our eyes in those mansions of peace, | 


Where sorrow and partings forever will cease. 


Then live we not alway? Ah, that we call death 
Is the opening of life with the last struggling breath; 
In raptures triumphant the ransomed then see 
How the spirit lives ever immortal and free. 
— ~~ ee 


Ignorance is only discreditable to those who have 


’ 


neglected proper opportunities to become wise ; | 


but when we affect to know what we know not, and 
to explain to others what we do not ourselves un- 


derstand, we lay ourselves open to just reproach.— 
Old Humphrey. 


1852, accounts were received from parties residing 
in Madagascar, that political and other favourable 
changes were in progress. 

“The London Missionary Society, by whom 
\these accounts were received, justly deeming them 
|too important to be disregarded, judged it most 
expedient, in the first instance, to seek further in- 
formation by specific inquiries on the spot. This 
ultimately led to the visits since paid to that coun- 
try, as well as to South Africa, some of the chief 
incidents of which are narrated in the following 

ages. 

“ Karly in the year 1853, I was invited, together 
with Mr. Cameron, then residing at the Cape of 
Good Hope, to proceed to Madagascar, on a visit 
of friendship, in order to ascertain, as far as prac- 
ticable, the actual state of the people and the views 
of the government. 

“The people of Madagascar were well known to 
Mr. Cameron, and they had long been subjects of 
great interest to myself, not only on account of 
their own peculiar circumstances, but from their 
iresemblance, in many respects, to the South Sea 
Islanders, among whom, in my early years, I had 
spent an eventful portion of my life. I was conse- 
\quently not unwilling to devote my best energies to 
a work which to many earnest minds appeared 
fraught with hopeful promise.” 

William Ellis repaired in the first place to South 
Africa, where he found his friend, Cameron, who 
consented to join him in the expedition to Mada- 
gascar. The latter had in Radama’s days resided 
lat the capital, and was acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the country. They sajled from Table 
Bay on the 26th of Filth month, and landed at 
|Port Louis, Mauritius, on the 7th of the Sixth 
month. Here they were unable to obtain any satis- 
factory information respecting affairs in Mada- 
gascar, all direct communication having for years 
been cut off with that island. The cessation of 
trade was felt as a serious inconvenience in Mauri- 
tius, and it was determined by the merchants and 
others to send a memorial to the queen, soliciting 
a renewal of commercial intercourse. For this 
purpose a small schooner was hired, and the two 
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missionaries sailed in her on the 11th of the next 
month, a free passage having been offered them. On 
the 18th, the vessel cast anchor within the reefs, and 
about a mile and a half from the village of Tama- 
tave. Their reception was courteous and friendly, 
though the natives had a vivid remembrance of the 
wrong and injury inflicted by the French and Eng. 
lish vessels eight years previously. ‘The memorial 
of the merchants of Mauritius was forwarded to the 
capital, in the interior of the island, and Ellis and 
Cameron wrote a joint letter to the queen, asking 
permission to pay her a visit of friendship, In 
about fifteen days, answers were returned. The 
merchants of Mauritius were informed that their 
request would be acceded to when certain condi- 
tions were complied with, one of which was the 
payment of an indemnity for the wrong committed 
in the attack on Tamatave, in 1845, and the visit 
of the missionaries was courteously declined. There 
was no direct refusal to see them, but they were 
informed the queen had much public business, 
which required her attention, and they were re- 
commended to return across the water lest they 
should be overtaken with sickness, the Malagasy 
fever prevailing, and being often fatal on the coast 
at some seasons of the year. During their deten- 
tion at Tamatave, they had the opportunity of 
much free intercourse with the natives, and held 
highly interesting conversations with many of them, 
They appeared to be generally possessed of much 
natural intelligence, and to have an eager thirst for 
knowledge. Among their visitors were not a few 
persons in whose minds the seeds of christian truth 
had fallen, and with whom they had deeply affect- 
ing interviews. Much important information was 
received from these “ friends” as they are called in 
the narrative, and the words of advice and chris- 
tian sympathy which the strangers imparted, ap- 
peared to be both welcome and cheering to them. 

The return voyage to Mauritius was a tedious 
one, and they did not cast anchor in the port of 
St. Louis until the 1st of Ninth month. The mer- 
chants of Mauritius lost no time in subscribing the 
15,000 dollars which the queen of Madagascar de- 
manded before giving her consent to the renewal 
of trade, and early measures were taken for its re- 
sumption. In bringing about this result, the ser- 
vices of Cameron were called into requisition on 
account of his influence with the Malagasy, and his 
knowledge of their language. He sailed for the 
island on the 10th of the ‘'enth month, and re- 
turned in the course of the ensuing month, having 
secured the re-opening of the trade on the same 
footing as that on which it had been carried on be- 
fore the attack of the French and English vessels. 
Cameron subsequently returned to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Ellis remained at Mauritius until 
the next summer. 

In the Sixth month, 1854, he again went to Ta- 
matave, and spent a considerable time in and near 
that town. The first answer returned to his appli- 
cation for permission to proceed to the capital, was 
to the effect that as Cameron and he had applied 
together last year, they must apply together now. 
William Ellis then wrote again, stating that his 
former companion had gone to the Cape, where he 
could not confer with him, and solicited permission 
to proceed alone in the mean time. ‘This applica- 
tion was however refused, on the ground that the 
cholera had broken out in Mauritius, where it was 
making dreadful ravages among the population, 
and all communication between the sca coast and 
the interior was therefore for the present strictly 
prohibited. During this, as well as the previous 
visit, our author was diligent in his endeavours to 
acquire a knowledge of the language, in which he 
so far succeeded as to be able, by the help of a 
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Malagasy dictionary and the Scriptures translated lof preserving their faith were small portions of the 
into that language, to hold intelligible communica- | sacred writings. As, in our physical organization, 
tion with the people. ‘The results of his inquiries the loss of one faculty is often attended with the 
are given in the extracts which follow. “ I learned augmented efficiency of those that remain, so, with 
that although there were no longer any public|regard to their means of spiritual improvement, 
schools, most of the intelligent members of the|deprived of all other advantages, and possessin 
community were deeply sensible of the value of|that which remained only in a very limited degree, 
education, and that the chiefs and others who were 
able to read, used their best endeavours to teach those portions of Divine truth to which they had 
their own children. I was also informed, but am|access, and to have studied them with an avidity, 
not certain how correctly, that books with the words | affectien and perseverance truly wonderful. From 
arranged in lines extending across the page, were /all the accounts that were given, the truth seems to 
prohibited, but that books with the words arranged |haye been sought as a priceless treasure, and 
in columns—I suppose spelling-books—would be|hoarded in their hearts as something more precious 
ladly received. than gold, and dearer than life. ‘Iheir faith in its 
“] was naturally led to make many inquiries/entireness and solidity was based simply cn the 
respecting the christians, and received far more Scriptures. They seemed neither to have known 
ample and explicit information than I had antici-|or thought of any system or creed as such, but to 
pated. All spoke of the great hardships they had | have regarded the truth of that Bible as that which 
endured, of the unimpeachable tenor of their lives|was able to make them wise for both worlds. In- 
in every respect in which their religion was not|timately associated with their careful study of the 
concerned : their religion was their only crime. | Scriptures, seems to have been their constant habit 
Opinions varied much as to their numbers, some|of prayer. It often appeared to me that they 
parties expressing themselves as if such had been|might have been appropriately called by the same 
the severe and decisive character of the measures|name as that by which the early christians in the 
adopted to prevent the spread .of their opinions) South Sea Islands were universally designated, the 
among the people, that but few remained. thers, | praying people. 
however, were of a different opinion, though all} “In these men, as well as elsewhere, Divine 
agreed in stating that no christian observances were| truth had produced those astonishing transforma- 
any longer publicly practised in the country. tions of character, which rendered them witnesses 
“ Conversations on this all-important subject were | for God, living evidences, the unequivocal, unwis- 
rendered the more interesting to me, as well as|takeable subjects of a wonderful moral change. 
more instructive and affecting, from the cireum-| “ Besides intercourse with the people in refer- 
stance of such conversations being frequently main-|ence to what had been the aspect which the gospel 
tained with those who had been personally con-|had presented in those who professed it, I addressed 
nected with the proceedings to which they referred, |a number of inquiries to. persons of different classes, 
and involved in all their fearful consequences. In-|and their testimony confirmed the views here given 
tercourse, the most frank and cordial, was often|of the consistent lives of those who were regarded 
held in this manner with those who had themselves| as christians, and continued to be numbered with 
been made acquainted with what these people be-|the people of God. Doubtless there were excep- 
lieved—with the truths of Divine revelation; who tions, but they were only exceptions; and such, we 
had experienced something of the morally trans-|have reason to believe, had been in reality the 
forming influence of that truth, and had cherished | blameless tenor of their lives.” 
the hopes of future blessedness which it alone can (To be continued.) 
inspire. They had also suffered much in the pre- —S 
sent life for their hopes of the life te come. Some 
had endured the ordeal of the tangena, or poison 
water; some had suffered degradation, fine, bon-| the unreserved devotion of the followers of Christ 
dage, and convict labour, on account of having|to their Lord, and to the furtherance of his pre- 
been implicated with the christians. They bore on|cious cause. They love God above every thing 
their bodies the marks of their sufferings. heir| pertaining to this world, father or mother, wife or 
communications, therefore, were not mere recitals|children, houses or lands and all other earthly pos- 
of crude speculations, nor endeavours to satisfy an|sessions, This love shed abroad in their hearts, 
aimless curiosity, but related to matters with the|and the peace which he gives, make them willing 
importance of which they had been deeply im-jto sacrifice whatever he calls for, that his pre- 
pressed, and in which they had felt a personal and {serving power may be continued to them through 
apxious solicitude upon their minds and hearts.|life. ‘The more they experience this, the more 
The truth had operated like seed germinating upon their fear increases of being drawn aside to do any 
avirgin soil, and the freshness and vigour of its|thing that would deprive them of it, and bring re- 
growth had been proportionate. I could not avoid | proach upon the cause they have espoused. Tested 
noticing the absence of all bitter and vindietive|by persecution, their allegiance to the Lord has 
feelings towards those who had inflicted the suf-|often appeared to be strengthened, and to spread 
ferings they had borne. They seemed to regard |their religious principles. This was manifest in 
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There is a peculiar satisfaction in contemplating | 





ing there, was violently pulled down by the mayor 
and aldermen, and he and a woman Friend were 
dragged by them into the street, and they took 
away the key of the house, and had the doors shut. 
With like violence, John W bitehead and others were 


g|abused at another meeting there, sorely beaten, and 


their clothes torn. On the next First-day, muske- 


they seemed to have acquired a familiarity with] teers were placed to keep Friends out of the meeting- 


house, who knocked down George Preston, as he 
attempted to go in. A short time after, Friends 
being assembled in their hired house, probably pro- 
cured because they were kept from the other, they 
were haled out without distinction of age or sex, 
punched and injured, and all the forms and stools 
were broken to pieces. These are but a few in- 
stances of persecution in the city of York for as- 
sembling to worship their Almighty Creator, yet 
they show their fearless pursuit of duty in facing 
the dragon’s power. 

The firmness of the original Friends is a clear 
indication that their religion did not consist in 
mere opinion. They were changed men, as Wm. 
Penn says. They had been convinced of sin by 
the light of Christ shining into their hearts; and 
submitting to his requirings, he operated as a re- 
finer’s fire, and like a fuller with soap, to purge 
them from all impurity; pulling down the king- 
dom of Satan, and setting up instead of it, his own 
kingdom of righteousness and peace. Hereby they 
were made members of his church, and were built 
by him upon the Rock, which the gates of hell and 
all the terrors of persecution could not shake. The 
exercises passed through by Stephen Crisp, give a 
clear elucidation of the change and the utter for- 
saking of evil, indispensable to make a real chris- 
tian, a member of the body of Christ. He says: 

“So soon as I can remember, the Lord made 
me to understand that which consented not to any 
evil, but stood in my soul as a witness against all 
evil; and manifested that I should not lie, nor 
steal, or be stubborn or disobedient, but should 
behave myself in meckness and quietness, and set 
truth before me, as that which was better than 
falsehood. This witness ministered peace aud 
boldness to me in my childhood, when 1 bearkened 
to the counsel of it. But there was a contrary 
nature and seed ia me that was of this evil world, 
as most of all suiting the carnal mind, and an eye 
began to open in me that saw what was acceptable 
with man, rather than what was well pleasing to 
God. 

“About seven or eight years old, when judgment 
overtook me for evil, 1 would yield that it was so, 
and therefore thought that I must do something to 
please God again; and hereupon I learned to pray, 
and to weep in secret, and to covenant with God 
for more watchfulness, and I thought for a season, 
I was unburthened from my weight. Yet this best 
state was accompanied with many questionings, 
whether my evils were blotted out, especially when 
I was again led into evil thoughts, words or ac- 
tions. For the [divine] witness cried even then, 
to have my whole mind given up to the Lord; that 


it as permitted by God, and to speak of it as a|the founders of our Society, who stood firm for|I should serve him, but I knew not that it was 


cause for exercising confidence in the Most High. 
“The circumstances of the individuals about|comfort, and even life itself. 

hom we often conversed, had been peculiar and| According to the records from the year 1652 to 
almost unprecedented in the annals of the past.|1690, eighteen hundred and seventy-six Friends 
Those from whom alone they had received instrue- | and professors with them, suffered persecution in 
tion on the subject of religion, had been removed |various ways in Yorkshire alone, many of whom 
almost as soon as their lessons had begun to take|died there in prison. In 1655, Christopher Moore 
effect, and, thus deprived of their teachers, but few|and John Hopps were committed to jail for speak- 
means were left to them of supplying the deficiency, | ing the plain language, and keeping on their hats 
Which must have been severely felt. They had|in presence of an alderman. 1658—Many Friends 
been required by the authorities under whom they|were cruelly beaten at their religious meeting in 
ved, to surrender all their books; and the few re-| York, and dragged out by soldiers and others. A 
tained were forbidden to be used. The chief means|few days after, Stephen Crisp praying at a meet- 








their faith at the risk of losing every temporal|from God. I knew, that I wanted power to an- 


swer the requirings of that in me, which witnesseth 
against evil, and this I lamented day and night. 
When I was about ten years old, 1 sought the 
power of God with great earnestness, with strong 
cries and tears; and if I had had the whole world, 
I would have given it, to have known how to ob- 
tain power over my corruptions. When I saw the 
carelessness of other children, and their profaneness, 
and that they did not, that [ could discern, think 
of God, nor were in trouble, though they were far 
more wicked than I,—O Lord, thought I, what 
will become of these; seeing so heavy a hand is 
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upon me, I can find neither peace nor assurance of lof silicious matter ; and silica soap, perhaps the best} gious principles of the community. It behooves 
thy love. of them, about twenty percent. of insoluble residue.|us therefore to use increased diligence in the en. ‘ 
“Then the enemy would tempt me to rest and be| Chlorine soaps, which have been so largely intro-|deavour to counteract, as far as we may, the cor. fial 
quiet, in that it was better with me than with |duced, are preparationsintended to realize the idea|rupting influence of this unceasing tide. not 
others, and my reason wrought strongly to make|of the union of the detergent properties of soap| The managers cannot but hope that our humble He 
up a peace to myself herein. But the pure wit-|with the bleaching effects of the compounds of|tracts are frequently instrumental in exerting a wa 
ness followed me, and pursued me night and day,|chlorine. It is almost unnecessary to remark that|beneficial influence upon the mind, awakening de. hes 
and broke my peace faster than I could make it|such an union is impracticable. ‘The real value of/sires and strengthening resolutions after a better life; ate’ 
up; for my mind was in my works, and I could |soap is mainly dependent upon the amount of dry|and especially so as they are often perused, when hat 
see no further. I heard talk of a Christ and Sa- |8oap—the dry combination of alkali with the fatty|the mind is in degree relaxed from the cares, and stit 
viour, but oh, thought I, that I knew him. My }acid—which it contains; and an abundant supply |retired from the excitement of the busy world, ent 
ear was lent to the disputations of the times, which |of each commodity is invaluable—Late Pauper. We know not what serious thoughts may have an 
were very many ; one while I let in one thing, and been awakened by the perusal, especially, of the “] 
then another. Sometimes I heard men dispute For “The Friend.” |brief biographical accounts to be found in our “J 
that God sees no sin in his people; then I said| Zo the Tract Association of Friends— tracts, of faithful men and women, and of pious of 
surely I am none of them; for he marketh all my| The Managers report that during the past year,|children, whose lives exemplified the blessed effect tur 
transgressions. Men talked of an election and a|they have had printed 49,975 tracts, which, added | of a submission to and co-operation with the work ing 
reprobation of persons before time. I thought if|to the stock on hand Third mo. 1st, 1858, of 196,-|of grace in the heart, and whose triumphant death Tes 
that were so, and I could but get so many sigps of 123 tracts, makes a total of 246,098, There|exhibits the consolations and support of religion, to 
an elect soul, as would bring me to quiet, I would have been taken from the depository during the| In the morning sow thy seed, and in the even- tle 
keep it, and not be so tossed as I had been. I|past year, 51,612 tracts, leaving on hand, Third|ing withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not fire 
grew a very diligent hearer of the best ministers, |mo. Ist, 1859, 194,486 tracts, including 74 bound | whether shall prosper either this or that, or whe- abc 
as they were reputed; and went with as much|volumes. An edition of 7000 of the Moral Al-|ther they both shall be alike good. by 
diligence to reading, and to. hearing sermons, as}manac for the year 1859 has been printed, and an} A large supply of tracts, juvenile books, &c., is put 
other children went to their play. edition of 500 copies of “ Select Reader, No. 1.”| kept constantly on hand at the Depository, ( Friends’ the 
“ When I heard any one treat upon that point of| There have been disposed of during the year, 562 | Bookstore, 304 Arch Street,) and we would invite Wi 
election, and how a man might know if he were|Select Readers, 1227 Juvenile Books, and 6386) all who may feel an interest in this benevolent work, car 
elect, and would in their dark wisdom lay down|Almanacs. A selection of reading matter for the|to co-operate with us in giving to these publications whi 
signs of a true believer, and of an elect soul, then} Moral Almanac of 1860 has been made, and it is|a wider and more general circulation. een 
would I try myself in their measure, and so gather| intended to issue the Almanac at the usual time. NATHANIEL H. Brown, Clerk, exe 
up a little peace, finding such things in me, as they| Of the tracts taken from the Depository in the} Philadelphia, Third month 10th, 1859. me 
spoke of for signs; as a desire against sin, a loath- | past year, the distribution appears to have been as OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. the 
ing myself for sin, a love to them that were counted | follows :—Mostly for the Eastern Penitentiary and Clerk—Charles J. All _ 
the best people, a longing to be rid of sin, &c. But|Moyamensing Prison, 2262; for distribution in Treasur se Mae = 
alas! here was yet but the blind leading my this city, 2452; Blockley Alms-house, 309; West- seen ne Sear Seattengood. Sir 
: ee ee eae eee wy) ’ J Se ee ee Managers—Nathan Kite, John C. Allen, Ed- 
blind soul. ‘This was not the balance of the sanc-jern Soup House, 2096; Evening Schools for co- as. . vv ‘ . out 
tuary; and when [ had gotten a little pe nd|loured persons, 682; Coloured School, Monr ward Richie, Horatio C. Wood, Samuel Alles, es 
eee ee ee en P : S eeeces Oy 7 OUroe| John L. Kite, William Kinsey, Jr., Mark Balder- inj 
. , \ 50: 150+ . : J, UT, er inju 
quietness, and thought to hold it, alas it would|County, 50; Among Infidels, 150; Barker's Lec- sen. Jame Witenes. Nethenadl 1D Jeuah i 
soon be shattered. When God’s pure witness arose|ture Institute, 1050; For Chester, Montgomery, 3. Elkinto ee ee eon — off | 
in me, that I must be weighed in the true balance,|Clinton and Bucks Counties, 753; other parts|e) jeit™s Thomas Hutchinson, Isaac Morgga = 
: g ee , 7 : : P Jr., Edward Sharpless, George J. Scattergood. 
oh, then I found I was much too light. Then an-jof the State, 6087; For New Jersey and Penn-|"’” ss ge © at 
guish would again kindle in me, and a cry was in|sylvania, 1530—making a total distribution, most-| The Family Circle.—The Baltimore Sun, allud- the 
me, oh, whither shall I go? and what shall I do,|ly in Pennsylvania, of 17,421. On steamboats|ing to the prevalence of crime among boys, very for 
that I may come to a settled state, before I go|and vessels in Delaware River, 253; For Maine, | properly asserts that one of the main causes of the ed 
hence and be seen no more? In this woful condi-|103; Rhode Island, 103; New England general-| decline of morality, is the decay of parental disci- phy 
tion, the thought of death would bring a dread |ly, 306; For New York City and State, 1037;!p/ine. The family circle, the domestic hearth, is bef 
over soul and body; and trembling and horror/mostly for New Jersey, 4478; Delaware, 800 ;/the true fountain of purity or corruption to public Lor 
were often upon me, fearing that I was set apart|Maryland, (925 being for Baltimore,) 1167;|morals. Most people become what they are made thei 
for a vessel of wrath, and must bear the fiery in-| Washington, D. C., 506; Ohio, 827; Indiana,/at home. They go forth into the world, to act out litt 
dignation of God for ever. And oh, that word|254; Illinois, 261; Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and the| the character they have formed in the first fourteen glitt 
Jorever would often be terrible to me, and how to| West, 2768; Iowa, (306 being for Penitentiary] years of their lives. It is alleged, in excuse, that bse 
prevent it I knew not.” there,) 717; Missouri, 103; Kansas, 103; East/children have become more unmanageable than - 
(To be continued.) Tennessee, 102 ; California, 27; among Jews, 90; they used to be! We reply, that human nature and the 
among Sailors, 1075—making 32,501 for the|human relations are unchanged. int 
Manufacture of Soap—Of late numerous in- United States, which, with 13,934 taken for gene-| Children are just as amenable to authority as . E 
ventions have been brought forward for the use of|ral distribution, and given from the Depository,|they ever were. This is the main purpose for = 
dissolved bones, naphtha, hair, fish, and other sub- makes a total distribution, probably within the| which Providence has made them helpless and de- aus 
stances, in the manufacture of soap; but as yet few, |limits of the United States, of 46,435 tracts. For pendent, that they may be trained to obedienee, to = 
if any of them, have been largely successful. The|Indians in Canada, 260; Emigrants going West, order, to industry, to virtue. It is not true that str 
better the raw materials, the finer and more|200; Port au Prince, 24; Cuba, 103; England, parents have not as absolute control over their chil- ioe, 
economical the manufactured product ; and allthat|109; Sold from Depository, 4481: Total distri-|drenas they ever had. When there is dependence, hat 
can be expected, therefore, from the employment | bution, 51,612. obedience may be enforced. The real fact is, that tal 
of such substances as those named, isa cheap and| We have received from the surviving executors ' parents are too indolent, too negligent, too indiffer- our 
inferior article. Another class of these inventions of our friend Jane Clark the sum of $500, which|ent to take the pains to train up their children in = 
are the soaps which contain admixtures of certain|our Treasurer has been directed to invest. the way they should go. It requires perpetual Th 
mineral substances, as silica, alumina, soapstone,! It is some cause for encouragement that the vigilance, and they gettired. It requires self-con- : 
porcelain earth, &c. The firmness of the soap is/number of tracts distributed in the past year is|trol to exercise a proper authority over others. y 
not diminished by the addition of such substances, larger than in the year next preceding; yet there Self-conquest is the greatest victory of all. There 
which exert, however, a purely mechanical action, |is a considerable diminution in the amount distri-}can be no just parental discipline when there is 20 : 
and are contained inno kind of chemical combina-|buted of latter times, as compared with that of|character to back it.—Jrom “The Missionary.” _ 
tion. ‘The value of the article so manufactured is| former years. ee va 
very much reduced, as a great portion of the real! The number of publications of evil tendency| The Telegraph in India has many special dis fre 
soap is replaced by a substance of similar, but in-|with which the press is teeming, we fear, is in no|turbing influences which the lines in the United * 
ferior efficacy. Sand soap, for example, is one of|wise diminished, but on the contrary increased ;| States are not subjected to. The elephants there ate 
these recent manufactures, and contains from sixty | and being widely diffused over the land, they con-|use the poles for scratching their sides, and the 
to seventy per cent. of pure sand; pumice soap is|stitute, as it were, a stream of pollution which we|monkeys curl their tails upon the wires. The lines va 


are down more than half the time. 


another, containing from twenty to thirty per ecnt.|fear, is silently undermining the moral and reli- 
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Some of the Uses of Pain. 
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scious that the cover of a pan which had fallen|from other sources. From among them, in this 


Sir Humphrey Davy, when a boy, with the de-|into the fire, was burning hot, took it out and de-| respectable country, now and then, spring, as in the 
gant constancy of youth which had as yet suffered |liberately returned it to its proper place, to the|case of the retired Jeffersonian, scions who enter 
nothing, held the opinion that pain was an evil.| destruction of the skin of the palm and fingers.|the charmed circle of society.—Picayune. 


He was refuted by a crab who bit his toe, when he}This of itself would be an aceident of incessant 
was bathing, and made him roar loud enough to be|occurrence if the monitor were wanting, which 


_—_———~»-e— -—— 


A Salaried Ministry.—What is more evident 


heard half a mile off. If he had maintained in-}makes us drop such materials more hastily than we|than that the fact of having an individual salaried 


stead, that pain was a good, his doctrine would 
have been unimpeachable. Unless the whole con- 
stitution of the world were altered, our very exist- 
ence depends upon our sensibility to suffering. An 
anecdote, which is quoted by Dr. Carpenter, in his 
“Principles of Human Physiology,” from the 
«Journal of a Naturalist,” shows the fatal effects 
of a temporary suspension of this law of our na- 
ture. A drover went to sleep on a winter’s even- 
ing upon the platform of a lime-kiln, with one leg 
resting upon the stones which had been piled up 
to burn through the night. That which was gen- 
tle warmth when he Jay down, became a consuming 


pick them up. Pain is the grand preserver of and set apart to preside over the spiritual interests 
existence, the sleepless sentinel that watches over|0f a society, operates asa release to the bulk of 
our safety, and makes us both start away from the the members from any duty, but that of punctually 
injury that is present, and guard against it care-|Paying their subscription and sitting devoutly in 
fully in the time to come.—Quarterly Review. their seats from sabbath to sabbath, receiving with 
quiet assent whatever is dealt out to them.— 
The Rag-Picker.—An industrious and philoso-|rtesthood and Clergy unknown to Christianity. 
phical class are the rag-pickers of New Orleans, |=" —————— 

With early dawn, their dirty bags across their 
shoulders flung, they emerge from the quarters 
that had given them shelter, and with eye intent 
on gutters and streets, commence to glean what 
others had thrown away as worthless. For dirt 
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We solicit the attention of our readers to the 


fire before he rose up. His foot was burnt off|they seem to have a liking. Seething pools and |report of the Book Committee of the Meeting for 


above the ancle, and when roused in the morning 
by the man who superintended the lime-kiln, he 
put his stump, unconscious of his misfortune, to 
the ground, the extremity crumbled into fragments. 
Whether he had been lulled into torpor by the 
carbonic acid driven off from the limestone, or 
whatever else may have been the cause of his in- 
sensibility, he felt no pain, and through his very 
exemption from this lot of humanity, expired a 
fortnight afterwards in Bristol hospital. Without 


the warning voice of pain, life would be a series of| to persons. 


similar disasters. The crab, to the lasting detri- 
ment of chemistry, might have eaten off the future 
Sir Humphrey's foot while he was swimming, with- 
out his entertaining the slightest suspicion of the 
ravages which were going on. Had he survived the 
injuries from the crab, he would yet have been cut 
off in the morning of his famous career, if, when ex- 
perimenting upon the gases, the terrible oppression 
at his chest had not warned him to cease inhaling 
the carburetted hydrogen, nor, after a long struggle 
for life, would he have recovered to say to his alarm- 
ed assistant, “I do not think I shall die.” Without 
physical pain, infancy would be maimed, or perish, 
before experience could inform it of its dangers. 
lord Kaimes advised parents to cut the fingers of 
their children “ cunningly” with a knife, that the 
little innocents might associate suffering with the 
glittering blade, betore they could do themselves a 
worse injury; but if no smart accompanied the 
wound, they would cut up their own fingers with 
the same glee that they cut a stick, and burn them 
in the candle with the same delight that they burn 
a piece of paper in the fire. “Without pain, we 
could not proportion our actions to the strength of 
our frame, or our exertions to its powers of en- 
durance. In the impetuosity of youth, we should 
strike blows that would crush our hands and break 
our arms; we should take leaps that would dis- 
locate our limbs; and no longer taught by fatigue 
that the muscles needed repose, we should continue 
our sports and our walking tours till we had worn 
out the living tissue with the same unconsciousness 
that we now wear out our coats and our shoes. 
The very nutriment which is the support of life 
would frequently prove our death. Mirabeau said 
of a man who was as idle as he was corpulent, 
that his only use was to show how far the skin 
Would stretch without bursting. Without pain, 
this limit would be constantly exceeded, and epi- 
cures, experiencing no uneasy sensations, would 
continue their festivities until they met with the 


fresh piles of offal are as eagerly sought as richer|Sufferings, which we give below. It came up to 
placers by other delvers after wealth, and as much|our late Yearly Meeting in the minutes of the 
satisfaction is felt by the rag-picker, in upturning| Meeting for Sufferings, and has been sent down to 
an unusual store of cast-off linen or scraps of cot-|the subordinate meetings in connection with the 





ton, as the gold-digger experiences in gaining pos- 
session of a rich nugget. 

The rag-picker is your real aristocrat. He 
moves through the streets with most serene indif- 
ference to beauty or gay cquipage, the insignia of 
wealth. He pays no respect, in his peregrinations, 
He offers no regard to those clothed 
with official station. He has no familiarities with 
the crowd. Neither excitements of markets nor 
panics affect him. Undisturbed by what moves 
all the rest of the Babel through which he stoically 
moves, he adds rag after rag to his store, and 
when the day declines, converts his day’s hoard 
into the current coin of the realm. 

There are classes and grades among rag-pickers, 
as well a8 in other employments—the minor or ap- 
prentice, the experienced labourer who adds to his 
harvest gleanings stray waifs surreptitiously ac- 
quired, and those who buy the stores of rags gath- 
ered throughout the city. Does the reader look 
with contempt and pity on the employment? Such 
is a very natural feeling after witnessing the dirty 
and tattered raiment, the unshorn beard, and un- 
kempt hair of the New Orleans professional chif- 
foniers. 

But even out of this employment the means, not 
simply of good living, have been obtained, but the 
foundation of a competence has been laid. In Jef- 
ferson City, a modest mansion, embowered in trees 
that cast a welcome shade, and scatter odours from 
their seasonable blossoms, belongs to a professional 
rag-picker. ‘I'wenty-five years ago he commenced, 
unknown and friendless, with a bag on his shoul- 
der, to pick, piece by piece, his present competence 
out of the gutters of the city. He no longer fol- 
lows this branch of the business, but buys the 
hoards of those among whom the different districts 
of the city are divided. He has his agents in New 
York, and furnishes yearly a large stock for the 
consumption of the neighbouring paper-manufac- 
tories. 

Periodically the rag-pickers assemble at his re- 
sidence, and right merry times are seen among the 
shrubbery of his luxurious garden. The stolid, 
indifferent beings who move among us, yet not of 
us, there melt into mirth and crack their dry jokes, 
and toss off their wine in response to a professional 
sentiment as men of other employment. Our rag- 


extracts. 

We fear that too many of our members look 
upon this subject, as one in which they have little, 
if any personal interest, and are not sufficiently 
careful to keep themselves and families supplied with 
the valuable works kept on hand at the Bookstore. 

We are also persuaded that much more might 
be done in the work of distributing the approved 
writings of Friends by many of our members. in 
both the city and country, if they were so far in- 
terested in the dissemination of the truths of the 
gospel, and the instructive counsel and narratives 
contained in those writings, as to keep them on the 
alert to discover and improve the opportunities that 
occur for inducing persons of other religious So- 
cieties to make themselves acquainted with some 
one or more of these publications. It has not un- 
frequently been the case, and there is reason to 
believe it would continue to be so, that the perusal 
of some one of our standard works on doctrine, or 
an interesting journal of religious labour and ex- 
perience, has awakened a strong interest, and shed 
new light on the minds of such readers; and as 
every discovery raises expectation of further deve- 
lopments, they have been stimulated to seek for a 
larger acquaintance with the writings of Friends, 
and been led into clearer views of the great truths 
of christianity. 

Of course, no writings are to be put in competi- 
tion with the Holy Scriptures, which contain a 
tbody of ethics reaching to all the duties of life, 
such as was never put forth by mortal man, and 
are able to make wise unto salvation, through faith 
in Christ Jesus; but it is a great help and encour- 
agement to have the recorded experience of the 
good in different generations, in relation to the 
operation and fruits of the religion set forth in those 
invaluable writings. 

Those who are best acquainted with the ap- 
proved works of Friends, especially those written 
by some of the first advocates of the truths of the 
gospel as held by the Society, bear the most decided 
testimony to their excellence, as not merely teach- 
ing the abstract truths of religion, and enforcing 
them by argument, but as proving by the conduct 
and conversation portrayed in them, the possibility 
and the blessedness of applying those truths to the 
every day duties of life. There doubtless have 





fate of the frog in the fable, who was ambitious of|pickers are a class by themselves ; industrious, but|been very many within our pale, of whom we now 


emulating the size of the ox. Sir Charles Bell 
mentions the case of a patient who had lost the 
sense of heat in his right hand, and who, uncon- 


will bear watching; apparently anxious only to 
gather with their muck rakes what all others des- 
pise, yet never neglecting a chauce for a windfall 


|know nothing, who served God in their generation, 


as faithfully as those whose names have been 
hauded down to posterity by the records they have 


left; but how emphatically do these records teach 
us, that such memorials of the servants of the Most 
High cause them to live longer without a tomb, 
than others do, by monuments upon which have been 
lavished the chastest ornaments of art. 


“ There have been distributed from the Book- 
store during the past year, eleven hundred and 
seventy-two volumes and one hundred and fifty- 
six pamphlets. 

“Seven hundred and eighty-two of the books, 
and fifty of the pamphlets were sold; and five 
hundred and ninety of the former, and one hun- 
dred and six of the latter were given away; the 
cost of which is estimated to be $178. 

“In the distribution of the books, one hundred 
and eighty-seven volumes have been furnished to 
public libraries, viz: twenty for a Library and First- 
day School in North Carolina; forty-one for that 
of the Baptist Union University in Murfresburg, 
Tennessee; eleven volumes for one in Lowa; twen- 
ty-five for the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and Library in Washington, District of Columbia; 
twenty-eight volumes for Roxborough Lyceum 
Library near Norristown, Penusylvania; twenty- 
five volumes to Rahway Library Association ; 
twenty-two to a Firemen’s Library in the City; and 
fifteen volumes for the Trenton Library Company, 
New Jersey. ‘Twenty-four volumes were sent to 
some inquiring individuals near Indianzpolis; ten 
to a family at Elklands, Pennsylvania; fourteen 
to some inquirers in Bucks County, Pennsylvania ; 
twenty-four volumes to a remote settlement of 
Fricnds in Kansas; thirteen were sent into Sus- 
quehanna County, Pennsylvania; ten to some 
¥riends in the limits of Caln Quarterly Meeting ; 
sixteen volumes and three pamphlets in German 
were furnished to persons reading that language ; 
twenty-six volumes and four pamphlets were given 
to professed ministers in other religious societies ; 
fifty-five volumes and seventy-one pamphlets were 
distributed among serious inquirers not of our So- 
ciety; and a considerable number were similarly dis- 
posed of among members in limited circumstances. 

“Samuel Scott's Diary has been stereotyped 
within the past year, and two hundred and fifty 
copies struck off and bound, the expense being paid 
out of a fund contributed by a Friend in this city. 
Another edition of Barclay'’s Apology has been 
printed, and also five hundred copies each, of the 
Journals of Elizabeth Collins, of Notices of Edwin 
Price, and of Usher's Letters. The Committee has 
also had stereotyped the Advices directed to be 
published by the Meeting for Sufferings, and an 
edition of fifteen hundred will shortly be ready and 
kept at the store for distribution and sale. 

“The number of works taken from the store 
within the past year, falls short of the distribution 
made in some former years; which is cause for 
regret, though we think it may be attributable to 
pecuniary causes rather than to a decline in the 
interest felt by our members in the perusal and 
spread of the approved writings of Friends. Many 
of the circumstances of the present time appear to 
render it particularly important, that the members 
of our religious Society should be conversant with 
the works that set forth its faith and testimonies in 
a clear and unequivocal manner; and also with 
those journals and histories that illustrate the exem- 
plary lives, the religious experience, the sufferings 
and trials of many of the upright servants of the 
Lord in different generations since its beginning. 
A more familiar acquaintance with the manner in 
which Friends from their first rise, have been 
brought to feel the necessity of maintaining the tes- 
timonies which have characterized them as a people, 
and the cost at which these testimonies have often 
been maintained, might lead some more seriously 
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to consider the impropriety of disregarding them, 
or of speaking of them as matters of but little value. 

“The importance of keeping up the Bookstore 
does not diminish. It is often resorted to by per- 
sons not professing with Friends, to obtain works 
that set forth our religious belief; and it is desira- 
ble that the assortment should be well kept up, so 
that all such, as well as our own members, may be 
fully supplied.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from Liverpool to Fifth mo. 25th. 

The elections in England for members of the House of 
Commons, were concluded, and the ministerial papers 
claim that the Derby party has been strengthened by the 
addition of twenty-three members. It was however still 
doubtful whether the present Ministry would be strong 
enough in the new Parliament to retain power. A gen- 
eral meeting of the stockholders of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company had been called to sanction the agree- 
ment with the government, and to issue £600,000 of 
new capital. The Liverpool cotton market was quiet, 
and prices unchanged. Breadstuffs continued dull. 
Consols, 91} a 92. 

The War.—On the 21st. a battle between the Aus- 
trians and the allies took place at Montebeilo, a village 
in Italy, near the boundary of Sardinia. The French ac- 
count says, the Austrians who were commanded by Gen. 
Stadion, attacked the posts of Marshal D'Hilliers. They 
were driven back after a furious combat, which lasted 
four hours. The allies carried Montebello, but did not 
pursue the Austrians. Two hundred Austrian soldiers 
were taken prisoners by the French. The logs of the allies, 
in killed and wounded, was between 700 and 800 men; 
that of the Austrians about 2000. The Austrian account 
simply states, that General Stadion pushed forward a 
reconnoissance, by a forced march, towards Seglis and 
Montebello; but, after a hot fight with a French force 
of superior strength, retreated behind the Po in perfect 
order. The same spot was the scene of a sanguinary 
conflict between the Austrians and French, in the year 
1812. The divisions of the Austrian army which had 
penetrated into Sardinia, have fallen back towards the 
boundary, and in part re-entered Lombardy. As the 
Austrian troops retired, the French and Sardinians ad- 
vanced, and in some places the hostile armies were 
within a few miles of each other. The French and Sar- 
dinian force is supposed to be nearly equal in numbers 
to that of Austria, but is not yet well supplied with ar- 
tillery or cavalry. 

Russia.—A letter from St. Petersburg, of the 9th ult., 
announces that Prince Gortschakoff had informed Count 
Karolyi, lately sent by the Austrian government to St. 
Petersburg on a special mission, that Russia would re- 
main neutral as long as the German Confederation re- 
mains neutral, and no longer. 

Sweden. — Advices from Stockholm state that the 
Swedish government has sent a circular to the Euro- 
pean cabinets, declaring that it intends to maintain the 
strictest neutrality during the present war. 

Italy—A French fleet was before Venice, and had 
already captured twenty-four vessels. It is said, thata 
naval attack on Venice would have no chance of success, 
every channel to the port being obstructed by sunken 
vessels; and ships, laden with stones lying close by, ready 
to be sunk at a few minutes’ notice, and thus close up 
the small remaining passages. All the ports on the 
Adriatic are blockaded by the French. 

Revolutionary movements are reported in Lombardy. 
The King of Naples is dead, and has been succeeded by 
his son Francis I. 

Portugal.—The Portuguese government has proposed 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, but Spain 
refuses, on account of Portugal's alliance with Great 
Britain, which might compromise that liberty of action 
which Spain desires to retain. 

Unirep States.—The U. 8S. government, it is said, 
has made overtures to France and to other European 
Powers, to obtain their pledge for the freedom of the 
Bremen line of steamers, no matter how extensive may 
be the hostile complications on the continent of Europe. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 180. The mean 
temperature of the Fifth month was 63} degrees, which 
is 1} degrees above the average of the preceding thirty- 
three years. The highest temperature marked by the 
thermometer, was 86 degrees ; the lowest was 54 degrees. 
The amount of rain ascertained by the gauge at the 
Hospital, was 2} inches. The number of foreign and 
coustwise vessels that arrived at this port in the Fifth 
month, was 3564; in the Fifth month, 1858, the number 
of arrivals was 2711. The increase in the arrivals dur- 


ing the past five months, over those of the same period 
in 1858, is 2685 vessels. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 357. The imports of 
foreign goods continue heavy, and the exports of gold 
have been so large as materially to reduce the specie of 
the New York banks. Money can no longer be borrowed 
on such easy terms as have been common for some 
months past. 

Utah.—U. S. Attorney General Black, under the in- 
structions of the President, has sent a letter to the Judges 
of the U. S. Court in Utah, in reference to their assump- 
tion of power to call out the troops in opposition to the 
Governor’s desire and authority. The conduct of the 
Judges is condemned, and the Governor is recognized ag 
possessing the supreme authority, and being responsible 
for the public peace of the territory. They are also in- 
formed that the usual and established modes of dealing 
with public offenders, must be invariably adhered to. 

New Mexico.—The Indian office has received a letter 
from the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, in which he states that, in order to prevent 
a collision between the miners about Pike’s Peak, who 
are about extending their search for gold as far down as 
the Valla Solada territory, within range of the Utah tribe 
of Indians, be has issued instructions to Agent Carson to 
repair to the point indicated without delay, and seek an 
interview with the Indians, and caution them to keep 
from the mining localities, and otherwise instruct them 
with reference to the people now operating in their 
country; also to caution the miners with regard to the 
Indians. He adds that a collision at this time would be 
extremely unfortunate, not only for the miners them- 
selves, but it would arouse the Indians against their 
settlements, which are now reposing in security, and en- 
tirely unprepared for a hostile movement from those In- 
dians. 

Miscellaneous.—Scarcity in Illinois—Many of the small 
farmers on the line of the Illinois Central Railroad, are 
so poor that they had no money this spring to buy seed 
with, and the scarcity of breadstuffs in that section dur- 
ing the past winter exhausted the stock of grain of all 
kinds. In this emergency the managers of the road have 
pursued a liberal policy, and have furnished large quan- 
tities of seed to those unable to buy. 

Shocking Impicty—The archbishop of Vienna has 
blessed the arms of the Austrian troops, and the arch- 
bishop of Paris has performed the same ceremony for 
the French legions, and both have prayed for victory for 
the respective belligerents. The blessing of the merciful 
Father of all maukind invoked in such atrocious wick- 
edness and folly! 

The African Slave Trade.—The Navy department have 
received voluminous despatches from the coast of Africa, 
to Fourth mo. 15th last. These documents show that 
the slave traffic during the last year has been greatly on 
the increase notwithstanding the vigilance of the Eng- 
lish, Spanish and American cruisers in the African 
waters. Newly Imported Africans are, it is stated, now 
openly advertised for sale in Texas. 

Sunbury and Erie Railroad.—This important road is 
gradually progressing towards completion. The track 
has been laid down from Williamsport, Pa., to about 
three miles above Jersey Shore, and will, it is expected, 
soon be finished as far west as Lock Haven. 

Untimely Frost_—On the night of the 4th inst., the 
temperature over an extensive portion of the United 
States, fell to an unusually low point. A despatch from 
Cleveland says, ‘There was a heavy frost on Saturday 
night, and the wheat crop throughout Nortkern Ohio 
was badly injured or destroyed. The corn, grape and 
potato crops were also frozen.” One from Cincinnati 
says, “ The severe frost of yesterday morning extended 
over the whole of Ohio and the larger part of Indiana, 
and has caused great damage to the crop of corn and 
potatoes.” The despatches from Pittsburg, Pa., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and other places, are of similar tenor. 


WANTED. 

For Friends’ Select School for Girls, a Teacher qua- 
lified to give instruction in Mathematics and the higher 
branches of study. Application may be made to De- 
borah M. Williamson, No. 1024 Arch street; Mary R. 
Stroud, No. 1432 S. Penn Square; or Rebecca 8. Allen,’ 
No. 335 S. Fifth street. Early application is desired. 

Fifth mo. 24th, 1859. 


———— eS eee 


Diep, on Fifth-day evening, the 26th ult., ReBecca 
Watton; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Frieuds, aged 45 years. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge strect, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





